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MEMOIR of Dr. HAWES. 


T can seldom fall to our lot to record the death of a man 

whose Joss, to society in general, is so great or so univer 
sally felt and lamented, as that of William Hawes, M.D. a 
man whose long, active, disinterested, and unwearied exertions 
ia the cause of humanity, justly secured to him the :egard, 
esteem, and affection of all who knew him, or who feel an in- 
terest in whatever promotes the happiness of their species. 

He was born at Islington, of respectable parents, in Novem- 
ber 28, 1786. At an early age he was placed in the seminary 
of his native village, then under the direction of Mr. Shields, 
more usually known under the familiar appellation of bonest 
Jobn Shields. After completing his education at St. Paul’s 
school, the subject of this memoir went as an apprentice, in 
the year 1751, to Mr. Carsan, an eminent apothecary at Lam- 
beth. 

On the expiration of his apprenticeship, he was, for a short 
time, an assistant to Mr. Dicks, in the Strand, whom he suc- 
ceeded in business; and, by his application and unwearied at- 
tention to his patients, acquired a considerable degree of repu- 
tation, and affectionate esteem. 

It is no less a debt due to the public than a duty which we 
owe to him, to state the very important services he rendered 
his country, and the great obligations he canferred on the hu- 
nan race, by bis benevolent and arduous exertions. in establish- 
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ing the humane society of London; by his unwearied agsj. 
duity in conducting it, through much opprobrium and opposi- 
tion, to its present state of prosperity ; and by his unremitting 
perseverance in extending its humane and beneficent views to 
numerous cities and towus of the united kingdom, to various 
parts of Europe, to the East and. West-Indies, and to Ame 
rica. 

About the middle of the last century, Dr. John Fothergill 
saw the dubiousnéss and fallacy of the reecived criteria ef dis 
solution ; ard, in a paper addressed to the royal society, main- 
tained “ the possibility of saving many lives, without risking 
any thing.” Though coming from such high authority, the, 
subject attracted no attention; and, notwithstanding the great 
interest with which @ priori, it was natural to suppose it would 
fill every thinking mind, we hear no more of it, at that time, 
among our countrymen. 

Though several instances had occurred, in various parts of 
the continent, Which pointed out the possibility of recovering, in 
many cases, those who were drowned, yet the attention they 
excited was limited and transient. M. Reamur communicated, 
in 1767, to the academy of sciences at Paris, some instances 
of resuscitation which had oceulred in Switzerland. 

Holland, being intersected by nuinerous canals and inland 
seas, its inhabitants were, consequently, much exposed to acci- 
dents by water ; and many persons were drowned from want of 
assistance. Hence, in the year 1767, a society was formed at 
Amsterdam, which. offered premiums to those who saved the 
lite of a citizen in danger of perishing by water; it proposed 
to pubtish the methods of treatment, and to give an account of 
the cases of recovery. Instigated by this example, the magis- 
trates of health at Milan and Venice tssued orders in 1768 for 
the treatment of drowned persons. The city of Hamburgh 
appointed a similar ordinance to be read in all the churches, 
extending their succour, not merely to the drowned, but to the 
strangled, to those suffocated by noxious vapours, and to the 
frozen. ie: first part of the Datch memoirs was translated 
into the Rassian language, by command of the empress. In 
3769 an edict was published in Germany, extending its direc- 
tions and entouragemecnts to every case ot apparcnt death, 
which afforded a ‘possibility of relief. 

In 1771 the magistrates of tlie city of Paris founded an in- 
stitution in favour of the drowned, &c. And the repeated in- 
stances of success in each country abundantly confirmed the 
truth of the facts related in the Amsterdam metnoirs. ‘These 
memoirs were in 1775 translated into English by Dr. Cogan, in 
order to convince the British public of the practicability, in 
nuny instances, of recovering persons who were apparently 
dead, from drowning. No sooner were they translated than 
they 
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they engaged the humane and benevolent mind of Mr. Hawes, 
His very soul was absorbed with the animating hope of saving 
the Jives of his deilow-creatures; but in making the attempt 
he had to encounter both with ridicule and opposition. The 

racticability of resuscitation was denied. : He determined to 
ascertain its practicability, by un mediately advertising to re- 
ward persons who, hetween Westminster and London bridges, 
should, within a certain time after the accident, rescue drowned 
persons from the water, and bring them ashore to places ap- 
pointed for their reception, where means might be used for their 
recovery,.and give immediate notice to him. ; 

Many lives were thus saved by himselt, and other medical 
men, which would otherwise have been Jost. For twelve 
months he paid the rewards in these cases, which amounted to 
aconsiderable sum. Dr. Cogan remonstrated with him oa the 
injury which his private fortune would sustain from a persevé- 
ance in. these expences; he, therefore, consented to share 
them with the public. They accordingly agreed to unite their 
strength, and each of them to bring fifteen friends toa meeting 
at the Chapter coffee-house, with the express intention of esta- 
blishing a humane society in London ; this was happily acconi- 
plished in the summer of 1774. 

The names of these thirty gentlemen, who, with Mr. Hawes 
and Dr. Cogan, laid the foundation of the society, deserve to 
berecorded. ‘The following isa list of them: 


Mr. Armiger, Mr. Denham, 

Rev. Mr. Bouillier, Mr. William Fox, 
Frederick Bull, esq. and alder- | Rev. Richard Harrison, 
man, Mr. Benjamin Hawes, 

Dr. William Cooper, . Leberden, 

Mr. Delver, Mr. John Bewley Rich, 
James Hlorsfall, esq. F.R.S. Rev. Mr. Sowden, 

Mr. John Jacob, ‘Thomas Tower, esq. 
Mr. Joseph Jacob, Rev. Dr. Towers, 

Rev. Dr. Jetiries, William Towgood, esq. 
Dr. Kooystra, Mr. William Townsend, 
Robert Palmer, esq. Rev. Mr. Van Effen, 
Mr. Patien, Mr. Warrand, 

Mr. Michael Pearson, Dr. Watkinson, 

Mr. Phipps, Mr. Wright. 

Samuel Prine, esq. 





The object of this society was then, like that of Amsterdam, 
confined to the recovery of persous who were apparently dead 
from drowning. 

Those few persons who remember the first establishment of 
this society, recollect what extreme caution was then requisite 
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in receiving the accounts of persons said to have been drowned 
and subsequently recovered. Both Mr. Hawes and Dr. Cogan 
saw the absolute necessity of guarding against the attempts 
which might be made, and were made, to impose on them in 
these respects. The very existence of the society, and the 
roof that resuscitation was possible, depended on the facts 
eing duly authenticated. Mr. Hawes, therefore, was no less 
indefatigable than his able colleague, in ascertaining the accu- 
racy of the statements of recovery, which were sent to them, 
as well as the justness of the claims which were made for re- 
wards. And it is scarcely possible for any, but those who wit- 
nessed them, to conceive the great labour and constant fa- 
tigue which were thus rendered necessary during the infancy 
of the institution. Yet Mr. Hawes, notwithstanding his unre. 
mitting attention to the duties of an extensive practice, perse- 
vered in the closest investigation of every case, that he might 
be enabled satisfactorily to refute the falsehoods which were 
industriously circulated against him and the society, to expose 
the calumnies with which they were continually assailed, and 
to convince the impartial public of the certainty of resuscite- 
tion in many cases of drowning. Teo do this, in the face of 
such difficulties, required a courage and an ardour of no com- 
mon kind. But the cause was good—it was the cause of hu- 
manity; the heart engaged in the pursuit, was the heart of a 
man whose greatest pleasure and highest gratification were to 
be instrumental in preserving the lives of his fellow-creatures, 
and whom neither obstacles nor ridicule could intimidate, 


(To be continued.) 








INTERESTING TRIALS. 





SPORTING CAUSE. 
WILTSHIRE LAMMAS ASSIZE. 
SIMPKINS t. ——— HUNT, ESQ. 


HE plaintiff, John Simpkins, is the tenant of Francis 
Dugdale Astley, esq. of Everly, in the county of Wilts; 

the defendant, Henry Hunt, esq. of Sans Souci cottage, in the 
same county, is the near neighbour of Mr, Astley. ‘These gen- 
tlemen unfortunately entertain very different sen:iments on po 
Jinics, Mr, Hunt reccived a formal notice, requiring him to 
abstain from sporting on the lands of Mr. Astley’s tenant, Joli 
Simpkins. Heedless of this, Mr. Hunt was caught in the fact 
of having strayed upon the open down land of the ay 
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‘For this trespass, John Simpkins brought his action ; to which 


Mr. Hunt not duly pleading, interlocutory judgment was 
signed; and in consequence twelve respectable inhabitants 


_were summoned on a writ of enquiry, to say what damages the 


plaintiff had sustained. The attoruey employed by Mr. Ast- 
ley’s tenant having stated the case, produced a witness, who 
proved the trespass. 

On the cross-examination of this witness by Mr. Hunt, who 
acted as his own advocate, be swore that the defendant “ had 
not done a farthing of damage, as he only walked about six 
yards out of the high road on the plaintiff’s open down land.” 
The damages were laid at 100). 

Mr. Hunt then addressed the jury, in which, after explain- 
ing to them the origin and motives of the action, he submitted 
that as not the slightest damage had been proved, so he trusted 
that they could not by their oaths give a verdict of damages 
against him. He was well aware of the nature of a writ of 
enquiry, which issuing after judgment being signed, in conse- 
quence of the neglect of the deiendant to put in a plea, had 
been usually considered as av admission that damage had been 
sustained by the plaintidl; and he had no doubt that the under- 
sheriff would direct them, in the usual way, to find for the 
plaintiff, with a farthing damages; but as vo damage whatever 
was proved, he must strenuously contend that it was impossible 
for twelve men, who had sworn “ well aud truly to assess the 
damage” which the plaintiii had sustained, to give even one 
farthing, when the plaintiff’s own witness had expressly sworn 
that not one farthing of damage had been committed. It had 
ever been his opinion that by the constitution of Eneland, a 
jury were judges as well of the Jaw as of the fact. This was a 
principle tor which he should ever contend ; and as the liberty 
of the subject was so inseparably connected with that doc- 
trine, he confidently expected from the jury an illustration, 
by their verdict, of that important principle of the British con- 
stitution, 

The under-sheriff then stated to the jury the nature of a writ 
of inquiry. It was the king’s writ commanding the sheriff to 
summon a jury, in order to assess the damages sustaincd by the 
plaintiff. [a cases where no actual damage had been proved, 
it was always customary to give a fartbing, it being the lowest 
denomination of coin known in the realm; and knowing of 
no instance in which that custom had been departed trom, it 
was his opinion that the jury must give a farthing damages. 
The plaintiff had proved the uespass, and some damages must 
follow. 

The jury, after consulting together a short time, said, that 
they telt it iaconsistent with the oath they had takew, to crive 
one farthing damages, when not one farthing of damage ap- 
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peared to have been committed; and, notwithstanding the re- 
awmonstrances of the under-sheriff, persisted in refusing. 

However this verdict may be at variance with the custom in 
legal proceedings on writs of enquiry, it is certainly correct, 
The jury are directed to enquire whut damage the plaintiff has 
sustained. They do inquire ; and on that inquiry are told by 
the witness, who proves the fact of the trespass, * not one far- 
thing.” What then can ajary do, but find the fact proved, 
and certainly without damages? for where there are no da 
mages proved, such a verdict would be false, and against their 
oaths. When the celebrated William Penn the quaker, and 
another, were tried for a riot in Gracechurch-street, the fact of 
their preaching was proved, but of disturbance or riot the jury 
bad no proof, and therefore they returned a verdict of “ Guilty 
of preaching in Gracechurch-street.” 

On the same principle, the jury in this case have returned a 
verdict, finding that the defendant had “ walked about six 
yards on the plaintiff’s open down land, after notice not to 
sport, 





IRELAND. 
MARYBOROUGH ASSIZES. 


A most extraordinary case was tried at these assizes. It was 
briefly as follows :— — ' 

Robert Baldwin, in March, 1782, made ‘his will, in which he 
devised the lands now in question to the children of his 
youngest son ; soon after which his faculties failed him, and 
he became altogether childish, and died in April, 1784, above 
80 years old. The defendant, the eldest son, immediately af- 
terwards gave out that his father had destroyed the will ; and 
no will being found, he entered into the lands in question ; and 
so matters remained for 21 years—-the whole family, during all 
that time, believing that the father had died without a will. 
But after 21 vears the delusion vanished, and the defendant's 
own children became the immediate instruments of justice to 
the children of his brother! Inthe year 1802, the defendant's 
wife died, and he very soon afterwards, at the age of 78, mar- 
ricda very young woman, which caused some anxiety to his 
two sons, Robert and Edward Baldwin, whose poignant ex- 
pression of this teeling so exasperated their father, that he, in 
his resentment, executed his will to disinherit his eldest son, 
Robert—and in his fit of anger shewed it to his secoud son, 
Edward, who instantly determined to get and destroy it, in 
order to preserve the property to his eldest brother. .With this 
wew, be broke open his father’s desk, where he found—not 
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iis father’s will, which lhe sought after—but the will of his 
grandfather, which was then altogether forgotten in the fa- 
mily. He read it, and found that the estate, of which his fa- 
ther would have disinherited his brother, really belonged to 
his cousins, the children of his late uncle, John. He instantly 
communicated the important discovery to bis brother, and he 
to their uncle Jonathan ; in consequence of which the will was, 
about the beginning of the year 1805, lodged in the prerogative 
court. 

When the defendant was apprised of the discovery of the 
will, he said it was very true, his father never diel cancel the 
will; but that he did it away by two deeds, by which he af- 
terwards conveyed his property to him, and that those deeds 
were both registered. It appeared, indeed, that one such deed 
was registered since the discovery of the will; and both deeds 
appearing very suspicious, a bill was filed in the court of ex- 
chequer; and on hearing of the cause in the last term, the 
counsel desired to have the opinion of a jury on these alledged 
deeds; after a trial of eight hours the jury found a verdict for 
the plaintiffs, with the full approbation of the learned judge. 
By this verdict the plaintiffs, five in number, are restored to an 
estate of about S00]. a year—of which, for 25 years, they have 
been deprived by their uncle; whose own children a wonder- 
working providence made the instruments of its justice! 


FASHIONS jor SEPTEMBER, 





A MOURNING DRESS. 


S many of our discerning and tasteful correspondents 

have hinted to us the utility of occasionally presenting 

them with a mourning, we take advantage of the present pe- 
riod to comply with their wishes. 

Fashion and novelty seem at this moment to require from 
their votaries a cessation from their geueral labours, and indivi- 
dual taste and invention are left to sport at pleasure iu that 
elegant simplicity of attire which takes place at this season, of 
the splendid decoration which distinguishes the more briiliant 
parties of the metropolis. 

In slight mourning habits, the dress is composed of black 
gossamer net, or imperial gauze, worn over a white satin slip, 
A demi-traine. A round frock front, and short French sleeves, 
each edged with a rich vandyke lace. A cestus of white satin, 
edged with gold bullion, finished in frent with a rich cord and 
Cone tassels, suspended from topaz studs. Pearl necklace and 
bracelets, with topaz snaps. Hair in the eastern style, with a 
Spartan 
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Spartan diadem, and. comb of topaz or gold. A Circassian 
scarf of grey Spanish silk, with a Tuscan border in black em- 
broidery, and tassels to correspond ; confined on one shoulder 
witha topaz broach. Shoes of grey satin, with clasps of jet, 
or rosettes of black bugles. White gloves of French kid; and 
fan of black crape, with gold spangled devices. 

In deep mourning, this robe should be formed of black 
crape, and worn over black sarsnet. The ornaments and trim- 
mings of every description must be of bugles or jet. The. 
shoes of queen’s silk. ‘The scarf, black crape or imperial silk, 
spotted and bordered with bugles. Jet tassels and broach. 

The child’s dress is a simple frock of black crape muslin, 
tucked small, and worn over a cambric skirt. A plain net 
lace tacker, and cap en suite. Grey kid slippers, with black 
clasps. 


PROMENADE SEA-BEACH COSTUME. 


A Grecian frock of fine French cambrie or jaconot muslin, 
with correspondent border at the feet, in shaded purple em- 
broidery. Roman back and front of the same. Full long 
sleeves, with a turned-up cuff of lace ; fastened with a bronze 
stud, setin gold. A Flemish bonnet, of fine plaited or varie- 
gated straw, tied under the chin with purple corded ribbon; 
an ostrich feather, tipped with purple, falling on the left side. 
A rich habit shirt, formed of fine India muslin (or net) and. 
lace. A marine scarf, of purple Spanish silk, with rich ends, 
and border of bappily-contrasted shades, thrown over the 
figure in true Grecian elegance. Chinese parasol of purple 
siik, with deep white awning. Shoes and gloves of lemon-co- 


loured kid. 


FASHIONS for GENTLEMEN. 
MORNING OR WALKING DRESS. 


DARK blue and hare-back mixture are the fashionable co- 
lours of the day. Long waists still keep their ground ; lap- 
pels long in proportion, with only four, or at the utmost, five 
large gilt buttons ; short skirt, collar high, to stand off, low in 
front, sleeves long, flap with three buttons, and the same num- 
ber in the plaits. Silk striped quilting, or marcella double- 
bieasted waistcoat. Drab-coloured kerseymere breeches. 
Stocking pantaloons and baif-boots. Nankeen trowsers and 
gaiters, or kerseymere pantalvofis and gaiters in one. 
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JOHN DE LANCASTER and AMELIA JONES, 

A TALE. 
(Continued from Page 708.) 


if HEN the appointed morning for the funeral came, and 

the hearse, with iis attendant mourners, issued trom the 
portal of the court of Kray Castle, the tenants of De Lancas- 
ter presented themselves in a body, and fell in respectably and 
silently in the rear ot the cavalcade; but when Sir Arthur 
Floyd, and a party of gentlemen, his neighbours, who visited 
at the castle, attached themselves to the train, iollowing the 
coach in which De Lancaster was seated, ’till they came to the 
last verze of his domain, where the tenants dispersed, and they 
approached to pay their valedictory respects, the venerable old 
man, overcome even to tears by the unexpected compliment, 
and bowing from the window of his coach, had only strength 
to sav— 

“ Gentlemen, I thank you from my heart! you have con- 
ferred an honour and a favour upon me and mine, which I 
never shall forget.” 

When they arrived upon the lands of Glen Morgan, though 
yet at some distance from the house, they were again met and 
escorted by the tenants and retainers of that ancient and opu- 
lent family, ’till they arrived at the place of their destination. 

Here Mr. De Lancaster, by the persuasion of his daughter, 
consented to repose after the fatigue and agitation of the jour- 
ney, whilst Cecilia and her nephew, as chief mourners, followed 
the body to the church, there to consign it, with all solemnity, 
to the vault where the remains of the Morgans had been depo- 
sited for many generations. 

The crowd, which such a spectacle could not fail to bring 
together, were not so engrossed by their sorrow as to prevent 
them from bestowing their attention on the countenance of 
the youthful heir, and dull indeed must have been the eye, 
which had not discerned that spirit of innate benevolence, 
which not all the clouds of sorrow could obscure. Our hero 
had now advanced into his eighteenth year; he was tall of sta- 
ture, erect in person, and of manly growth and proportion. 
When he led his aunt from the church, after the solemnity was 
concluded, and the people, who lined bis passage to the coach, 
uncovered and in respectful silence paid their homage, he 
stopped, looked round, and in a manner at once the most gracee 
fol and most gracious, returned thgir salutation. It was a look, 
set off with such an action, as spoke comfort to the poor, and 
gave assurance to all beholders of a kind and noble nature. 
What sensations it conveyed to the feeling bosom of the ap- 
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provine Cecilia, is easier to conceive than to describe; it was 
not overlooked by Amelia, who beheld it through her tears, 
and the interesting glance was not rendered the less LIN pressive 
by the tender medium, through which it made its passage to 
her heart. 

She was leaning on the arm of Mrs. Jennings; conscious 
that she bad no piace in that awful ceremony, she had mo 
destly stood at distance from those who had ; and it was now 
for the first time that our hero’s eyes had been directed to 
wards her. She did not put it in the power of the chief 
mourners to offer her a seat in thei coach, but carefully 
avoided being noticed by thew, aad walked with Mrs, Jen 
nings from the church to the house. When ;hicre arrived, she 
did not enter by the hall, but through the effices, and bya pile 
vate staircase retired to her chamber, conducted by the house- 
keeper. 

Cecilia also, after she had paid her respects to the father of 
the deceased, repaired to the apartment appointed for her, and 
dispatched a servant to Mis. Jennings and Amelia, requesting 
the favour of their company. [na very few utiuutes the for 
mer of these ladies pre sented herself, leading by the band her 
elegant and lovely charge in deep mourniag, for which Mrs, 
Jennings tock immediate oecasion to apolog ZC, it rc hoped she 
should not give offence to any of the family by baviug so done. 
Whilst this was passing, her timid pupil had drawn back, aad 
held her handkerchief to her eyes, at once to hide her teas 
and her confusion. 

« Madain,” said Cecilia, in that melodious tone whieh 


charmed all ears, “ you have judged eorrectly right in this 
particular, as 1 doubt not but you have ta every other toa laag 
reference to this young lady, who LIS most tortun: i be ing 
under your protection, Of the propriety ot pe ‘oa 


mournit 1g there can be no doubt, were it ouly on account of 
the interest she has in Mrs. De Laneaster’s. wil, where he 
name will be found attached to a legacy of two thousand 
pounds.” 


« Bless me,” cried Mrs. Jennings, “ that is beyond all ex- 
pectation, and Vin a rratd. sual 
"7 Llold, if you please, said Cecilia, taking Nirs. Jennings 


by the hand, as ii to apolos gise for the interruption, “ and let 
us sit down, for we keep this young lady standing, who, if Lam 
not mistaken, has occasion for repose. 

When they were seated, Cecilia proceeded to say, that “ the 
bequest te Miss Jones, which you are pleased to consider as 
above your expectation, was only limited, as [ bave occasion to 
know, tothe sum of two thousand pouncs, because the de- 
ceased was not possessed of disposable property sutlicient to 
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amiable lady here present; and this,” she added, “ will be put 
out of doubt by a particular and very urgent clause in the said 
will, in which she recommends and appeals in the most solemn 
manner to her son to bear in mind those earnest wishes which 
she had imparted to him, and not forget the promises which 
he had made. And now, Madam, as the full purport of this 
article, which to you may appear mysterious, is to me and to 
my nephew also perfectly clear, this amiable young lady may 
be assured, that the wishes of the testator, in their most ex- 
tended sense will be fulfilled by him, to whom they are be- 
queathed, it Heaven shail in its merey grant bin Jife.” 

If the sensibility of the soul has power without the nse of 
words to convey its meaning, the look and action which Ame- 
lia pow directed to Cecilia De Lancaster, could not be misun- 
derstood ; neither were they, tor that excellent lady, who in 
that species of eloquence was herself inferior to none, needed 
no inierpreter, and immediately said— 

« Put yourself to no exertions, Miss Jones, but withdraw 
for a time, ’till you can recover your spirits, for [ readily com- 
prebend both what you feel, aud what you” Wis!) to say. If 
you find yourself disposed to pass a little time in private, [ 
will undertake for your apology to the company below stairs.” 

This said, Ameha rose, made a respectful obeisance, and 
withdrew, Cecilia had given Mrs. Jennings intimation that 
she wished to be in private with her, and immediately resuming 
her seat, said— 

“ That young lady does you great credit, Madam; T declare 
to you { never yet contemplated any thing more elegant in 
Manners, or more interesting in person. I understand she has 
been some years under your tuitios, and as Lam intimately ace 
quainted w ith Mrs. De Laneaster’s motives for that anxious ate 
tachment to her future fortune, which she manifests in her will, 
you will not think me too officious, if L request to be informed 
of the plan which you may have adopted, or in your judgment 
would advise, for the further education of this young creature, 
whose beauty and attraction at this critical time ef life demand 
no common degree of care and attention.” 

“ Therein, Madan,” replied Mrs. Jennings, “ I must refer 
to better judgment than my own, and solicit to be ruled by 
your instruction and advice. 4 am a solitary woman, and hay- 
ing no other influence or authority over her than what her p 
dence and geod will voluntarily concede to me, L must coifess 


Me 


Tam not I MY sé lf sutlicient to cuconnter every spce ies of 
danger that may possibly occur to alarm me for ber sake, and 
permit me to add, for the sake of one other person also, whom 
{fear | have too far offended ever to be forgiven.” 

“If youallude to my nephew,” said Cecilia, “I bes of you 
ta be explicit.” 
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« T own it is to him that [ allude,” she replied, “ and as hig 
resentment is now of so long standing, I have reason to fear J 
shall never be forgiven. I confess to you, Madam, that when 
I thought I had discovered an attachment forming between 
your nephew and my humble charge, | considered it as my 
duty to stop it in its beginning, and prevent their interviews, 
This I did when he last came to my house, and wished to see 
Amelia Jones for the purpose of presenting to her a miniature 

icture of her father, sent by Mrs. De Lancaster, to which he 
Pad added a rich and elegant chain of gold, which IL believe 
was of his own procuring. Upon my hesitating to give him 
immediate admission to Amelia, he left my house in displea- 
sure, and froin that time to this, neither myself nor Amelia, to 
my knowledge, have either seen him, or been noticed by him 
in the slightest degree. If, unfortunately for her, she is in- 
volved in an offence, of which I alone was guilty, you see, 
Madam, how improper it will be for her, but more especially 
for me, to remaia any Jonger in this house, where we must con- 
sider oursclves unwelcome to young Mr. De Lancaster at least, 
and probably to others, whom [ need not name. 1 should add, 
that for Amelia’s sake it behoves us to be gone, as she, poor 
child, is distressed by his displeasure to a degree which, as you 
have witnesse!, renders her unfit to appear even in your pre- 
sence, who are all condescension and benevolence. ‘This being 
the case, is it for me to advise what is further to be done for 
Miss Jones's education ? Aim I, in short, any longer the proper 
person to conduct it? | humbly conceive | am not.” 

To this Cecilia answered—“* As I draw conclusions from 
what you have been stating very different from what you seem 
to apprehend, [ think your iaking Amelia away from us at this 
time would be the most unadyisable measure you could adopt, 
and the most irreconcileable to her interest. ‘The motives upon 
which you have hitherto acted towards my nephew are cer- 
tainly very honourable ; but you ueed not pursue them any furs 
ther; at least, not with the same degree of rigour. Assure 
Miss Jones trom me, that she has not the least occasion to be 
alarmed; let her act as her own good sense and discretion 
shall dictate, and [ am persuaded you will not find it necessary 
to lay any restraint upon her conduct. You will endeavour 
therefore to detach her from her solitude aud her sorrows as 
speedily as you ean, and convince her that she will find none 
but friends in our circle, regardful of her interests, and anxious 
for hei happiness.” 

Mrs. Jennings having made her acknowledgments for these 
kind assurances, respectfully withdrew, and hastened to com 
municate intelligence so consolatory to her beloved charge, 
happy to find herself in a great degree relieved from an ansi- 
| put her upon assuming a reserve, 
puck 





ens responsibility, which had 
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much more rigid and punctilious than was natural to her cha- 


racter. 
(To be continued.) 





CLERICAL ANECDOTE. 


EFORE the late Dr. Squires was elected to the see of 
B St. David’s, he was clerk of the closet to the late Princess 
Dowager of Wales, and rector of the church of St. Ana, 
Westminster. His curate in this situation was a gentleman of 
the name of Pinyott, the descendant of a refugee family; a 
man of Jearning, of the most amiable disposition, and unble- 
mished morals; the whole parish loved and respected him, and, 
as it appears, none more than the rector, who, after his eleva- 
tion, kept up his correspondence with Mr. Pinyoit, and know- 
ing the latter had that independent spirit whico in’uced him to 
shrink from even the idea of solicitation, he, when he bad been 
some considerable time in possession of his see, inyited him to 
dinner. 

Mr. Pinyott of course attended ; and it was perhaps so con- 
trived, that,in the evening, the bisho» and the curate were left 
alone, when the former thus addressed the latter : 

“ Tam glad, my reverend and esteemed friend, that the de- 
parture of the company bas aflorced me an opportunity to res 
mark a singularity in your conduct that has given me both sur- 
prise and concern.” 

“ A singularity in my conduct,” said Mr. Pinyott, a-little 
alarmed ; “ itis not impossible bu: [may have many singulari- 
ties, and an equal number of imperfections; but [am sure 
that the want of a profound respect for your lordship is not one 
of them.” 

“ ‘Truce with respect,” returned the bishop; “ we now talk 
upon terins of equality. [ have, perhaps, with less merit been 
more fortunate in the world than yourself. You have been ta 
mea most able and indefatigable assistant ; the:efore | do most 
profoundly wonder, that while, in consequence of the power 
and patronage which my elevation has given me, a great oume- 
ber of persons, some of whom had scarcely any pretensions, 
have made repeated applications to me for ecclesiastical fa- 
vours, you who have strong claims, | may say, upon my jus- 
tice, should have in a manner shunned my piesence, and 
never once intimated to me that it was in my power to be ser- 
viceable to you. ‘This, Mr. Pinyott, as 1 know your circum- 
stances are fur trum atiluent, is the singularity to which L have 
alluded.” 

To 
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To this the ‘at ‘o have replied— It is certain, my 
lord, that afte, duty to your lordship upon 
’ p Uy 
your promotion in tie o.sce, b have rather sbruuk from your 


presence, and have not, so oft:n as [ unquestionably might, 
taken the advantage of an intimacy with which, fora long se. 
ries of years, you have honoured me; but for this, my lord, I 
had very cogent reasons. My habits of life, as you well know, 
are studious, and, as far as professional duty allows, retired ; 
and although my circumstances are narrow, my mind is in some 
degree adapted to them. I knew likewise that your lordship 
had wan y claims upon your patronage, particularly those of 
relations and. colle ge friends ; I therefore would not by any 
means offer myself to your conside ration, convinced that the 
liberality of your disposition would in due time induce you 
to remember me, if you deemed me deserving of remem. 
br: ance : 

‘ This, my esteemed friend,” said the bishop, “ I certaialy 
do, and almost blush that the proof of my regard for you has 
been so long delayed; but circumstances have impeded my 
intentions in your favour, However, it is not, thank Heaven! 
yet too late to arrest the progress of time. A valuable living 
has lately fulien under my patronage ; the presentation is exe- 
cuted in your name; it ts here, Mr. Pinyott (banding the pa+ 
pers to him). | put these into your hands, as a small but sine 
cere token of m y esteem for your merit ; and may God of his 
infinite goodness grant you health long to enjoy the advantages 
of the situation to which they will induct you !” 

Struck with this circumstance, Mr. Pinyott was about to 
speak ; but the prelate stopped him, saying, “ L will have no 
acknow ledements, my friend! I bave never don any thing 
ja iny life that has given me more pleasure than | now feel ia 
rendering your future existence, with respect to worldly cir 
cumstances, easy. | see that you are exceedingly agitated ; 
your feelings are complimentary to me; bat, oppressed with 
your sensibility, you must not walk home; a chair waits in the 
hall to convey the rector of ———— to Meard’s-court, where, 
aa calmer moment, | shall have the pleasure of waiting on 
him to congratulate him on his preferment.” 


M. 
ACCOUNT of a HINDU CHEEP. 
[From the Asiatic Annual Register, for 1806.] 
£ ip » Muah Raja was seated at the further end of the tent, 
on a square cushion covered with an embroidered carpet, 


} . ' : “a — 
and havipg large pillows at the back and sides; bis chiefs were 
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ranged on each side of him, and as we entered the tent the 
while s stood up. ‘The floor was spread with a clean white cloth: 
when we reac hed its edve, we took off our Hindustanee slip- 
pers, and advanced to m ike our salam to the prince. He 
pointed to some carpets of flowered - broad cloth on his left 
hand, aud we sat down w ith our legs crossed under us, taking 
grei t care, acc ording to the e tique tte of eastern cou: ts, th: he 
the soles of our feet should be as little seen as possib! e: @ po- 
sition to those who are not used to it tntolerably irksome, and 
difficult to keep long. Scindiah (the Raja) is twenty-seven 
ye rs of age, but looks younger: he is about five feet six 
inches in height, and rather fat; the expression of his counte- 
naice is sedat te, but ple asing, and struck us all as greatly resem- 
bling the portrait of our King Henry VILL. the mode in which 
he wore a red turban, drawn a little to the left side, added to 
this likeness. 

He was dressed in a fine white muslin unga, over which, 
when he met us, he wore another of gold brocade, but had 
taken it off previous to our arrivalat the tent; a pairof trow- 
sers of cloth of gold, and an oornee or shawl of thin red 
gauze, with a deep gold border, beautifully wrought with 
coloured silks. fle wore a number of diamond and emeralc 
rings, aud around his neck a profusion of strings of pearls and 
emeralds, the latter strang and not cut. He had also several 
strings of sandal-wood beads 2p pa with gold ones, which 
hung | below his breast ; and in his ears he wore large rings of 
very fine pearls; they appear to be i his favourite ornament, and 
he affects to be called Motee Wat: 1, or the man of ps arls. : 
sword plainly mounted lay by. his ny ; and in his emrdle was: 
dagger, with a silver ham dle, set with diamonds. One of 
his attend. its kept constantly supplying ! him with pan, and he 
held a smal! vessel to re ceive them from his mouth : he had 
generally three or four ¢ hewing at the same time. His cousin 
Desinooh Rao sat immediately at the Mah Rajah’s right hand, 
He also wore p arls and emeralds: but none of the other sir- 
dars wore them, or indeed any other kind of finery. Pheir 
dress universally consisted of an unga of white muslin, with a 
turban and kummurbund of the same, and trowsers of rich 
brocade. 

The Mah R: ja himself spoke little, and when he did, it was 


. 





¢ 


ina low but very soft voice His de -portment 
served, accordin= to the etal lished custom for all creat men in 
Hindustan. His sirdars, however, spoke to cach other, or to 
us, or made their remarks to the prince, with great ease and 


shun, wao 


is grave, and re- 


politeness, especially our friend the Raja Gossal Ki 
placed himself immediately at the feet of the Mah Raja, and at 
every pause in the ceneral convers ition made a set speech, set- 
ting forth the happiness of the present interview, the amiable 
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qualities of both parties, the great delight he experienced on 
the occasion, &c. Kec. much to the edification of the Durbar, 
It was, however, impossible not to be struck with the air of 
decorum and respect apparent in the economy of the Durbar, 


totally free from that troublesome ceremony and affectation of 


maguificence which prevail in all Mobammedan courts. 
After sitting a suitable time, the khiluts, or presents, were 
brought in, which consisted of eight trays for the resident, 


filled with shawls, muslins, broca ides, &e. and one for each of 


us, in which were a pair of shawls, a piece of brocade, one of 
muslin, a turban,and an oornee. The Mah Raja then fastened 
with his own bands a scrpech of emeralds upon the resident’s 
hat; and one of the sirdars did the same by us, h: wit 1@ first, 
however, offered the jewel to be touched by his master’s haad. 
Atur, pan, spices, anal rose water, were then distributed in the 
same manner, by his bighness to the resident and the rest of 
the party. We ‘then rose to take leave, and returned to our 
tents faugued with the heat and painful position in which we 
had been sitting. A horse and elephant, neither of any value, 
were waiting on the outside of the Mah Raja’s Kanaths, for 
the resideni’s acceptance. 
M. 





FORGED NOTES. 


B* the late trials at Lancaster assizes it appears that a traffic 

in one, two, and five pound notes has existed for some 
time toa most alermin ve extent. The Bank of England have 
long been aware of ti ese iorgeries, and they have t taken means 
of detecting and bringing to punishment many of the delin- 
quents. liappeared that the traitic 1 forged notes was carried 
on in Lancashire and the adjoining counties on a larger scale 
than was ever known before; and a witness stated that he had 
been assured by one of the prisoners, that at Birmingham he 
could buy torged small noics by wholesale enough to loada 
jackass. {t appeared these were retailed by poor ignorant 
deluded wretches, few of whom could write or read, at froin 
5 to 10 shillings in the pound. Birmiagham was clearly traced 
to be the fountain head trom. whence these forgeries tlowed, 
and Wales and Scotland the parts where they were principally 
passed. Comparitively but a small portion found their way to 
London, as here they were linbie to be detected almost imme- 
diately. It was found in many instances that the forgers had 
blundered in the signatures of clerks of the bank of England 
wie had long been dead, and some of the notes bore the Chiris- 
tia names of these who signed them. Krom these inconsis- 
tencies, and the geucral bad colour of the paper of which 
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they were fabricated, they were not likely to pass undiscovered 
in London, and were, therefore, chiefly circulated in parts re- 
mote from the metropolis. The agents of the Bank of Eng- 
land, however, have been so vigilant, that thirteen prisoners 
have been brought to trial; and it is to be hoped that a death- 
blow has been given to this iniquitous business; the principal 
pames of those concerned in this nefarious practice, as well as 
the coiners of counterfeit gold, having been discovered and 
made known. 

The method adopted for taking into custody all the prisoners 
of the above description, tried at Lancashire assizes, was well 
preconcerted. Aware that greatalarm would be excited by ap- 
prehending them separately, it was coutrived that they should 
all be taken in one day, and the 25th of July was fixed, on ac- 
count of its being near the time of the commencement of the 
assizes. 

Nadin, the constable of Manchester, gave into court the fol- 
lowing account relative to the taking a vender of forged notes, 
of the name of Bolton:—About one o’clock in the morning of 
the 25th of July Jast, with proper assistants, he went to the pri- 
soner’s house. He knocked, but the door not being opened 
he forced it, and got in. The place was all darkness, but hear- 
ing a noise, and somebody going up stairs, he at length found 
the staircase, pursued, and took a man prisoner; he followed, 
und secured another, which proved to be Bolton, who, as well 
the other, had nothing on but his shirt. A lighted candle was 
by this time procured, and, on further search, the prisonei’s 
daughter was found. 

Nadin then went into the back room, where he found, bid in 
the closet, Bolton’s wife, who was quite undressed. Having 
thus seized on all the persons in the house, he-began his searcia 
for the forged notes. Among the coals, 92 notes of 1. each 5 
in a large mug, with water in it, many more of the same de- 
scription, a quantity torn to pieces, and two @l, notes. In a 
pickling jar, with liquor in it, he found forty-one 2i, notes, and 
three of 51. with a quantity torn to pieces; and in another room 
he found 20 more. 

The caut terins for false notes are softs and screens; and of 

counterfeit gold, yellows. It appeared, the paper composing 
the notes was manufactured in lreland; and the forgeries exe- 
cuted at Manchester aud Birmingham. 
_ Various accounts, similar to the above, were givenby the of- 
ficers employed in taking into custody these unhappy, deluded 
people; who imagined they were free from danger, if the forged 
notes were not actually found in their possession; and that they 
could not be convicted unless by the evidence of a third per- 
son seeing them take the money for the disposal of them. 
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Auswer, by W. D. Champion, of Bridgewater,se F, Melbuish’s Rebus, in. 
serted Fuly 17. 


O% Thou Qmniscient Power! who reigns’t on high! 
By whom we live, at whase command we die! 
Who long to me hast this great blessing lent, 

Still deign to grant thy choicest gift—CONTENT |! 
Possess’d of which, pale envy’s shafts I'll brave, 

Nor wealth, nor fame, nor honours, will I crave. 


*,* Similar answers have been seceived from J. W. of Charmouth: 

pee 7 > ’ 
J. Woodman, of North Curry ; S. Tucker, of Bugford; J. M. Carveth, near 
Mevagissey; J. French, at Evershot-school; R_ Loosemore, of Tiverton; 
a sailmaker of Plymouth ; Caroline, of Lion’s-gate; H. B. of Bridgewater; 
G. Spry, of Egg Buckland; J. Kerby, of Helstone; W. Kent, near Ca. 
melford; J. C. junior, of Ottery; and W. B. of Taunton. 





Answer, by W. Kent, near Camelford, to T. P.’s Charade, inserted Fuly 31, 


O" youth! observe your moments, how they fly, 
Ani always live as you would wish to die; 
May virtue and religion be our guide! 

On our DEATH-BED may we in God confide! 


*,* Similar answers have been received from H. B. W. D. Champion, 
and J. Trood, of Bridgewater; J. Woodman, of North Curry ; J. Kerby, of 
Helston; Caroline, of Lion’s-gate; S. Tucker, of Bugford; R. Withall, 
of Plymouth; J. C. jun. of Ottery St. Mary; J. W. of Charmouth; and 
G. Sheppard, at Bridport school. 





4 CHARADE, by ¥. W. Bynon, of Plymouth Dock. 
Wits briliancy my first has shone 


Ker since my next began to dawn: 
My whole affords the labourer rest, 
Which spent in true devotion’s best. 





4 REBUS, by G. Spry, of Egg Buckland. 





Fest find a king, whom great Achilles slew; 
And then a lover you will deiga to shew; 
Thirdly, an instrument us’d by the fair; 
Lastly, atown in Spain you'll make appear : 
Shew the initials, and combine, 
A skittish girl you will define. 





A REBUS, by W. B. of Tauntox, 


Ao hero first explore, 

4 Who fell on fam’d Columbia’s shore; 
A kingdom will my next expound, 
Which on the continent is found; 

A statesinan will my third disclose ; 

And last a tree you must expose. 

‘The initials join in order true, 

They instantly will bring to view 

W bat numbers wish for and adinire, 

And often ardently admire. 
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LORD CASTLEREAGH AND SIR WILLIAM CURTIS.* 
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Parody on Gay’s ** Black Eyed Susan.” 
By Mr. DEN ?. 


‘A LL inthe Downs the fleet was moor’d, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 
When Castlereagh appesred on board, 
4¢ Ah! where shall I my Curtis find? 
Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 
If my fat William sails among your crew!” 


William, who high upon the pvop, 
Rock’d by the billows to and fro, 
Heard, as he supp’d his turtle soup, 
The weli-known yiscount’s voice below. 
The spoon diups greasy from his savoury hands, 
And quick as Ji;,htoing on the deck he stands. 


So Isaac Hawkins Brown, at prayer, 
Shuts close his hya:n-book to his breast, 
If Perceval’s shrill note he hear, 
And drups into the treasury nest. 
‘The noblest biscuit-baker in the fleet 
Might envy Williaiu’s ear that call so sweet. 


*€ Oh Castlereagh! thou spotless peer, 
My vote shal! ever true remain, 
Let me wipe off that umion tear, 
VWVe¢ ony part fo ncet apain. 
Change ministers about! my vote shall be 
‘The iaithful compass that still points to thee! 


Believe not what reformers say, 
Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind, 
‘They swear contractors, when away, 
Two strings to every bow can owe f 
Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 
Thine are my only strings, and only bow. 


Tho’ Flushing claim this face to day, 
Let not a paler statesman mourn, 
Tho’ cannon roar, yet Castlereagh 
Shall see his alderman return, 
All safe and sound, tho’ fore’d-meat balls should fiy, 
And claret still shall wet his civic eye.” 


Tremendous Chatham gave the word, 
Sir Home his swelling top.sails spread, 
No longer Castlereagh’s on board, 
Sir William wept, and went to bed, 
The viscount’s boat unwilling rows to land, 
** A Few! he cried, and wav’d his lily hand. 



































f mpanied the expedition to Walcheren in his splendid barge- 
He furnishes the navy with biscuit, aud possesses an ainple fortune, which be liberally 
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For the Lerrer-Box. 


ODE TO PIT ¥. 


OSE of Sharon! Eden’s pride! 
Child to highest Heav’n allied! 
Lowly lily of the vale, 
Let ine all thy sweets inhale, 
Drink deep of thee, nor taste of aught beside! 


River of celestial rise, 
‘That empts its waters in th’ skies! 
Be thoue’er my darling theme, 
E’er let me float secure upon thy peaccful stream! 


Spiceof Carmel! Zion’s mount, 
Of immortal life the fount! 
Sun of soul-inspiring ray, 
Essence of ethereal day ! 
Hill of odours— springing hence, 
Alves, myrrh, and trankincense ! 
Let the fair protusion rise, 
Let its odvurs hill the skies, 
With fragrance sweet, that never, never dies. 


Hark! I hear it meekly say, 
Mine—thy peace eternal day! 
Mine—thy changeiess bliss to prove! 
Mine—thy pertect Heav'n of love! 
Strainsceiestias! Strains divine! 
Welcome to this soul of mine! 
Dew of Hermon? freely shed 
On the trembling sinner’s head. 
Balm of Gilead! Kindly yiv’n 
To heal the wounded soul, and make it meet for Heav’n} 


Camborne. B, 
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22 FOTURITZ Y. 


HEN shadowy twilight bids the day recede, 
And Soi’s last gleams desert the mountain tops 
I love to hie me to the untrodden grovi, 
Where pensive peace, and meditati 1 dwell; 
And there, from race obtrusion curtain’d round, 
“Lo muse thy scenes, Or veii'd futurity ! 
In those lone hours, When awe-insp'iing night, 
Dark’ning a prostrate world, and sh ding deep 
The murky colour’d hues, that oniy liv 
In the yay sunbeams, sheds her sien calm, 
While lip-clos’d echo sleeps, what airy forms 
Flits cross the ponderer’s trenzied eye, as he 
Thro’ thy strange realms, and vap'ry bourn, louks wild, 
Murmuring his tancies to the passing breeze, 
‘That bears prophetic voices on its wings- 


Plymouth Dock. N. T. C, 
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